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IN THE HIMALAYAN COUNTRY. 
THE country of the outer Himalaya—the tracts 


which form the base of the vast triangle which 


has the isle of Ceylon at its apex—is the most 
charming for climate and the most surpassing for 
grandeur and beauty of scenery of all the districts, 
countries, and places of India. The writer is 
familiar with but one part of this long line of 
territory, and of that part he takes up his pen 
to give some account; but he believes that he 
may say with correctness that there is vast simi- 
larity everywhere along the great wooded base 
which looks down on the plains of Hindustan, 
in front of the eternal snows, from the Punjab 
territories, far to the left, to Darjeeling and parts 
adjacent and beyond, away to the right. You 
have the same sanatoria for British soldiers ; 
hill-stations for the European community gene- 
rally, which vary only as one English town 
differs from its neighbour ; and nestling in nooks 
all over the hillsides, you have the same sort of 
native inhabitants, semi-Hindustani or Indian and 
semi-Mongolian in national type. 

Of late years, the most notable movement in 
these mountain districts has been the establish- 
ment of the Forest Department by the govern- 
ment of India, which has, by the hands of this 
department, assumed formal possession of all the 
great forests; has set about taking care of them ; 
and, further, of multiplying and increasing both 
the area and the best natural products of these 
enormous and majestic wildernesses, Noble are 
the mighty hillsides, indeed ; and in the verdure 
with which they are clad may be counted many 
varieties of pine and classes of kindred genus, The 
deodar, which we believe is a cedar, is esteemed 
the most valuable. In the hill-tracts which face 
the upper provinces of India, the mountains 
generally are wooded only on the sides looking 
backward to the higher ranges, the snowy chain 
behind; and the slopes which look south, to 
the sun, are yellow and bare. At points along 
the line of railway which runs for many a 
hundred mile from Calcutta in the south-east 


to far-distant Peshawur, right on the distant 
verge of empire, one can alight to go to the 
hill-station of his choice or to which duty draws 
him. Darjeeling, which is now a great place, 
can be reached from Calcutta direct; and by 
going up the line, one can alight for Naini Tal 
or Mussourie, for Dalhousie or Simla; but to get 
to these places, after leaving the main line, one 
must undertake a second journey, which varies 
in length and in difficulty with the station 
selected. But refreshing it is, when you do get 
there, and you can appreciate then what ‘climate’ 
means; and you are apt to go about enjoying 
each mouthful of the fresh air, with hands 
extended, as if to grasp and weigh and feel the 
delightful commodity. 

The climate would be considered and 
bracing for any country in the world; and the 
Forest officers are quite appreciative of the great 
advantage that in this respect they enjoy; and 
they cling to the hills, although, as compared 
with some other departments, the Forest is not 
well paid; while the life is often one of com- 
plete isolation. The Forest officials have rather 
a difficult course to steer in their dealings in 
the way of duty with the native communities 
of the hillside and the glen. The villages are 
legion ; they are scattered about everywhere, and 
they have, the writer infers, many claims, coming 
down probably from unknown antiquity, which 
are apt to clash with the great claim of imperial 
lordship. But the department appears to be 
very wisely guided ; and the officials are trained 
men, not rarely of high scientific attainment ; 
learned in all native languages, and in social 
position equal of course to any. Jolly little cribs 
some of the Forest huts are, and in much, very 
un-Indian like; but covered with trellis-work 
and creepers, half hut, half bungalow, they carry 
one away from things Indian, especially when 
the sun is sinking low behind the great mountain 
walls, and the air is getting chilly, chilly. Very 
pleasant then to turn inside, where the little 
room is ruddy with the light of the roaring 


fire. 
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see, too, English daisies; but they do not come 
naturally ; for if they exist, they are due to 
the horticultural tastes of the officer of the 
circle. The villages are low in the interlying 
valleys, but sometimes on the slopes of the hill. 
Some look like a collection of Swiss cottages, 
two-storied and roofed with slate; and Swiss 
or not, certainly unlike anything in the lower 
regions, ‘the plains, from which we have just 
ascended. 

In one _ village which the writer visited, 
he was struck with the fine appearance of the 
female penny. They looked far finer bei 
than the men, and were full in form, with remark- 
ably large and expressive black eyes ; and, gene- 
rally, buxom of figure and expressive of face ; 
while the men appeared very ordinary, thin, and 
shabby creatures. 

Another charm of ‘the interior’—as the regions 
lying away from the hill-stations are called—is 

e pheasants, Here you get the noble birds amid 
the noble forests. ere are several varieties, 
but the most prized is the moonal, which is got 
at the highest elevation, and whose coat is of a 
beautiful azure. You may be ‘worse off,’ indeed, 
than to be wending your way home to the hut 
carrying a heavy pheasant, which you have just 
bagged on the soft grassy brow of some great 
declivity ; turning, now and again, to look at the 
sunset fight still welling -up from the sable deeps 
of the opposite ranges ; and then feeling the frozen 
ground of the forest path crunching beneath 
your feet; while your retriever comes pattering 
after you. 

There is other game than pheasants on these 
alps, however, very different; and the pursuit 
more arduous, Bears abound, and tigers are at 
times very troublesome. The bear, although not 
fond of showing fight, can maul most frichtfully 
with his claws, which resemble those of a garden 
rake, and his favourite coup is to scalp. Mr 
P——, a Forest officer, lost his life by a fall 
from a precipice in an affair with a bear; and 
as to tigers, our host at Deoban, Mr S——, was 
the ay man who, a few years ago, killed a 
man-eater, for whose destruction the whole station 
of Chakrata turned out, soldiers, civilians, and 
all, a comprehensive line; and the animal fell 
to the rifle of Mr S——. In a jar of spirits 
in the bungalow some human remains are shown 
that were found in the stomach. Close to Deoban, 
Mr G——, of the Forests also, a noted sportsman 
and shot, while walking along, heard some noise 
behind him, and discovered that he was being 
followed by a tiger. He alled to his ser- 
vant to hand him his rifle ; and returning towards 
the striped animal, he ‘let him have’ a bullet 
in the head, and ‘bagged’ him; the shot being 
as accurately placed between the eyes as if done 
by a pair of compasses ! 

icicles i entifu ong and solid, from 
the eaves of Sule Daher beeen ; the snow 
lying deep everywhere, and the vast woods 
shrouded, silent, in the soft ghostly garniture. 
This spot is some nine thousand feet above the 
sea; and after a stormy night, the writer has 
seen the clouds lying like a great calm sea below 
one, with here and there the tops of hills for 
islands. The coup dwil was superb and en- 
chanting: the millions of surrounding trees 


mantled in saintly snow; below one’s feet, 
the floor of cloud, ‘ vast—motionless ;’ far away, 
the white bulwark of the eternal snows; and 
over all, in exquisite contrast, the pale blue of 
the sky, with the sun as yet unrisen. Such a 
scene is not often beheld, and forms a diamond 
locket for Memory to keep with her. 

In the summer, which is always pleasant in 
these altitudes, wild strawberries patch the sides 
of the hills with red. Eaten ‘one by one,’ these 
have nop much flavour; but munched by the 
handful, they do give out some characteristic 
relish, albeit a faint one; and they make very 
nice jam. Apricots are grown in the native 
villages, and these, too, are better as jam than 


;| eaten from the tree. Rasps and blackberries can 


also be gathered; and the writer remembers 
gratefully the confections made by a lady-friend 
resident at the neighbouring military hill-station ; 
and all made from native fruit, supplemented 
by perhaps English strawberries, In the mili- 
sa station, in cantonments, you might well forget 
India, for everything looks so English, Neat 
brick buildings of all sizes, with slated roofs ; 
brisk, stalwart redcoats; neat young English 
women passing by; and in the gardens below 
the railing-lined walk, little fair-haired English 
boys and girls laughing and playing. And the 
fresh, glorious air, how it comes in billows up 
the wide steep ravines, with the diminished trees 
and villages far away down! And looking level, 
ou feel the sensation of being up in a balloon! 

ere the newly arrived regiments are sent when 
just out from land, to be ‘set up’ by a year’s 
residence, ere going to their long spell of dut 
in the hot plains beneath. And the Englis 
look, mostly, as if the place did them good; 
and you may see as healthy visages and as 
rosy cheeks here as you could wish, 

o revert to the strawberries. The writer 
recalls a time when he went strawberrying with 
the help of all his baggage coolies, to gather 
for jam-making ; and how a favourite dog, Sancho, 
a water-spaniel, was as keen after the berries as 
any, and would hunt for them in company of his 
master, and with roguish delight would seek to 
be first at a good one, pouncing upon it with 
his paw; and with waving tail, and the white 
of his knowing eye showing, refusing to let 
go! <A hill pony that had been for years in 
the plains enjoyed himself, too, on another occa- 
sion; and when he came to a stretch of snow 
lying by the roadside, would delight to go amon 
it and to toss at it with his nose as he trotte 
through it. It is requisite in these parts to 
have horses that are accustomed to the hills, 
for animals up poe are apt to get 
terribly puffed and blown with but little exertion. 
Ponies are preferable to horses, but the latter 
are extensively used. Not far from the canton- 
ments of which we are writing is the spot 
where, in the year 1871, Captain Lillingston of 
the Forest department lost his life by his horse’s 
foot slipping. He fell, not over a sheer preci- 

ice, but , a long grassy bank; and was 
‘ound dead at or near the foot of it; and the 
horse too. A simple stone with an inscription 
and I.H.S. marks the place on the path by the 
lone hillside. 

One branch of the work of the Forest depart- 
ment is the cutting of sleepers for railway pur- 
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and the floating of them down the streams 
that wind towards the plains at the bottom of 
the ravines in the mountains. The deodar cedar 
is the best, we believe, for sleepers. This is a 
most important part of the department’s opera- 
tions. Another is to supply the cantonments 
with firewood ; and lastly, it devolves upon them 
to offer a great deal of general hospitality, which 
they obligingly do, and at no small sacrifice, 
for many are the calls upon them, both upon 
their time and their cellar and larder, by friends 
well known and by the passing stranger. 

It is a grand mountain country. The scenery 
is of great beauty and grandeur; often more 
bare and bold than beautiful; yet in the aspects 
facing the north, where the trees abound every- 
where, one finds scenes of singular nobility ; and 
on most days you can get a view of the higher 
monarchs, the eternal snows. ‘These, however, 
are distant, and not, therefore, so imposing as 
imagination will figure them, and the snow 
appears at times as of a metallic tinge. But it 
is grand, nevertheless; and the air cold, bracing, 

lorious. Lovely are the pinewoods when the 

te afternoon sun is lingering among them ; and 
the high bank where the wild thyme grows, 
on the misty morning when the sun is slowly 
climbing up from the east, there is health an 
pleasure and poetry there too; as there is when 
the aromatic scents from the forest side steal 
over one like soft and subtle music. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


By tHe AvutHor or ‘Mrnatan,’ ‘Joun HERRING,’ 
‘Court Royal,’ Erc. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL—ST KERIAN, 


Tue village of St Kerian, in Cornwall, lies about 
ten miles inland from the north-west coast. It 
lies in a hollow, a valley down which flows a 
little stream, that has its source in the granite 
moors that form the backbone of the long penin- 
sula that constitutes the county of the Cornu- 
British. Up the valley, clothing its sides, where 
steep, are oakwoods, copse for the most part ; and 
above the copse rise the bald moors, sprinkled 
with gorse, and in July, pink with heather, and 
purple shot with heath, The granite tower of 
the church peeps above some old lime-trees that 
form an avenue to the porch, and some Scotch 
firs that rise with flaky boughs from the church- 

ard boundary. There the rooks build and 
ty the velvety green foliage with their rough 
nests. The tower of the church is square, with 
the pinnacles cut to lean outwards, as the folia- 
tion of a crown—a Cornish peculiarity. Near the 
churchyard, communicating with it by a side- 
door, is the rectory garden, apparently one great 
pillow of evergreens, laurel and rhododendron, 
and myrtle and laurestinus ; and out of this green 
pillow ap the slate roof of the parsonage, 
sunk so deep in the evergreens that only roof 
and chimneys — 

The cottages of St Kerian are for the most part 
of kneaded clay—locally called cob—the warmest, 
snuggest, driest material of which a house can be 
built ; a material which, when used as a garden 
wall, ripens peaches, grapes, apricots on its warm 


surface. It sucks in the sun’s rays as a spo’ 
and gives out the heat all night. Stand by a ~ 
wall after a bright day, when white-frost is form- 
ing on the grass, and you feel a warm exhalation 
streaming from the dry clay. Fruit-trees must 
blossom when nailed against it: and the blossom 
cannot do other than set, and having set, must 
glow and swell and mellow and flush with sweet- 
ness, The flower-bed under the cob-wall is one 
that is rampant, luxuriant, always beautiful. 
In the winter months it is not bare; it has 
Christmas roses and aconites; it is throwing 
up and opening flowers at extraordinary times, 
and ripening strawberries at periods when no one 
dreams of strawberries. 

A few houses are of stone, and the stone, like 
the cob, is whitewashed. These houses have 
slate roofs, and on the slate are — and white 
patches of lichen; and on very old slate even 
masses of golden stonecrop. But the most sub- 
dued slate never reaches the softness and sweet- 
ness of tone of thatch—the thatch that covers the 
cob cottages. That is brown and furry and cosy. 
Verily, the cottars must be princes and princesses 
to cover their houses with sealskin ! 

One of the stone houses is the village inn, with 
the sign of the Silver Bowl. Why this sign? 


d | Because the legend told how St Kerian had gone 


to sea in a basin of pure silver, and in it had 
rowed over vast and trackless waters till he 


reached the land of Paradise. And all the time 


he was away, a wolf kept watch over his wallet 
and psalter, that lay on the beach of India. 

St Kerian was, truly, none other than the man 
in the moon, and the moon was his coracle of 
silver in which he traversed the dark-blue 
heavenly seas. But of this the villagers knew 
nothing. They dimly recollected the old Catholic 
legend of the miraculous cruise of the patron 
saint of the parish, and knew that the great silver 
bowl on the signboard over the inn referred to 
the story. 

pose sm stone house belonged to the black- 
smith, George Penrose, a plain worthy man, hard- 
working in his forge and out of it: in it, hammer- 
ing and moulding iron; out of it, digging and 
growing vegetables in his garden ; and especially 
ond of carnations. 

Outside the village, a rifle-shot from the last 
house that could claim to be in what was locally 
called the Church-town, stood a poor cottage, built 
of cob, with a thatched roof. This cottage was 
but one story high. You could have touched the 
eaves when standing by it. The door of the 
cottage opened on the road; but beside it, at 
one end, was a garden in the shape of an ex- 
tremely acute triangle; one side was hedged 
against the road, and the back was hedged against 
the field. It was obvious at the first glance that 
this was the cottage of a squatter, who, in times 
past, when land was of little value, had squatted 
on a bit of waste ground beside the road, turned 
it into a garden, and erected the a for him- 
self. No one had objected. If the lord of the 
manor had been told of it, he had laughed and 
shrugged his shoulders and asked no head-rent. 
No attempt had been made to dispossess the 
squatter ; and as years passed and he had made 
no acknowledgment to any man for his house 
and bit of land, in time he became absolute 
proprietor of cottage and triangular garden, with 
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ood a right to it, to hold, to devise, to sell, 
as the best Squire in the neighbourhood and the 
most substantial yeoman in the parish had to 
their lands. The cottage had been dug out of a 
pit at the vertex of+ the garden, where was now 
a eae, and a shivering white willow by it; 
and the triangle of ground had been reclaimed 
from the sn A by old Jonathan, the father 
of Zackie and of Bessie Cable’s mother. 

This was the estate—this, and seventy-eight 
pounds five shillings and tenpence—which fell 
as an inheritance to Bessie Cable on the death of 
her uncle; and to this freehold estate Richard 
moved with his mother and little children, and 
into it he settled; Bessie Cable being its sole 
and undisputed, and, indeed, indisputable pos- 
sessor. Not another relative in Cornwall, nay, in 
the wide world, had Uncle Zackie. I am sorry 
to say it but it is true, and must be said—the 
people of St Kerian did not hail the arrival of 
the Cables with enthusiasm, were by no means 
inclined to show them much _ hospitality. St 
Kerian’s ple were Cornish Kelts to the ends 
of their fingers and toes, without one drop of 
Saxon blood in their veins. They were a people 
who shut themselves up in their exclusiveness, 
as they were shut in by nature by their moors, 
It might be true that Bessie Cable was linked 
to the place by her mother; but her mother 
had chosen to desert the house of her child- 
hood and ‘go foreign ;’ and Mrs Cable was foreign 
born and bred; she did not even speak like 
a Cornish woman. All England, even Devon, 
and most of all the eastern counties, was foreign 
to the Cornishman, foreign as Timbuctoo and 
Alaska, 

The St Kerian’s people did not come out to 
meet and welcome the new landed proprietor 
and his family who came into their midst; 
they looked on him with a and jealousy. 
Richard Cable, grown peculiarly sensitive and 
irritable, felt this, and resented it. He would 


The cottage was plainly furnished, and in toler- 
able repair. It was obvious that a hard time 
was before him. He was poor, though a landed 
roprietor. His estate, like that of so many 
uires in the present day, would not maintain 
him. He would have to work, and work hard, to 
feed the seven little maiden mouths at home, as 
well as his own and his mother’s. Potatoes, as 
he knew - experience, would go like wildfire ; 
bread would vanish as moisture in the east wind. 
The three-cornered garden would not grow cab- 
bages and turnips enough for all these little 
stomachs that demanded of it food daily. Think! 
Three hundred and pon ag days make up the 
year. Multiplied by eight, that makes two thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty meals—only one 


per diem—to be got out of that little garden; 


and that, moreover, without making any count 
of food for Richard himself. But they must 
have supper as well®as dinner. For dinner, 
potatoes; for supper, kail; so that in reality 


the demands on the triangular patch reclaimed 
from the roadside would amount—if the father 
was to eat anything out of it except earth and 
stones—to six thousand five hundred and seventy 


meals, 

Richard Cable had always been a reserved man. 
He was now more reserved than of old. At 
Hanford, he had associated with his mates with- 
out ever becoming what they would call ‘one 
of themselves,’ At St Kerian he associated with 
noone, The Cornish people are inveterate talkers. 
It is said that a loquacious person can talk the 
hind-legs off a horse; if so, it is a wonder that 
any legs remain on the horses in the west. 
Everything is made to give way to talk—the 
most pes business, the most urgent duties. 
Indeed, the most imperious call of a Cornish- 
man’s nature is to talk. It is said that in the 
navy the officers are shy of west-country sailors, 
because they are such talkers. The Cornish are 
a kindly people, who like their neighbours to 
be ‘free’ with them—that is, to run into their 
houses at all hours for a talk and allow them to 
reciprocate. 

Dicky Cable went near none of the villagers 
of St Kerian, hardly spoke to them; when he 
did, it was on necessary matters. He let them 
understand that he objected to have his kitchen 
invaded at all times, and to have his proceed- 
ings scrutinised and canvassed. He was a busy 
man. He had to work for seven little children, 
and had not time to talk. With him, every 
minute was precious ; it meant a patch on Mary’s 
shoe, threescore stitches in Martha’s stocking 
that he was knitting; the shaping of a wooden 
head to Bessie’s doll; a bit of tilling of the 
garden that fed them all. Every idle minute 
sows a weed, said Richard. 

The villegees, who grudged the invasion of 
the ish by foreigners, were not conciliated 
by Cable’s manner; they could not understand 
that he had other crops to cultivate than good- 
fellowship. 

Mrs Cable also, in spite of her Cornish blood, 
was no talker. Had she been a gossip, all would 
have been well. When you come across a French- 
man in a railway oe or in a café, he tells 
you the history of his love, the circumstances 
of his marriage, and the ages and temperaments 
of his children ; and expects similar confidences 
on your part. The Frenchman has a pleasure 
in turning himself inside out before you, like 
a glove. This is because he is a Kelt, and 
craves for sympathy. The Cornish are Kelts 
also, and they overflow with frankness, and 
exact reciprocity in candour, The St Kerian 
ay wanted to know the complete history 
of the Cable family, and demanded it as a right. 
Bessie would tell nothing. The mother of the 
children was dead—that was enough for them 
to know. Of Richard’s second marriage not a 
word was breathed; no suspicion of it entered 
a St Kerian imagination, and the Cornish imagi- 
nation is no sterile faculty. As certain soils 
will grow all kinds of plants although nothing 
is sown in them, so with the imaginative faculty : 
it will produce crops of most varied weeds, 
growing where you could swear not a seed of 
act had been dropped. 

The times were hard for Richard. He had 
recovered so as to walk about; but he walked 
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lamely and could not go far. Work for which 
he was suited was not easy to be got. Work 
by means of which he could live at ease was 
not to be got at all. 

The little patrimony that had come to Bessie 
Cable melted away. The necessary things to 
be bought, the doctor’s bill, the bill at the 
Magpie, the feeding and raps | of the little 
ones—all ate into the seventy-eight pounds five 
Fagen and tenpence. Uncle kie had but 
a sg bed. ow, several were needed, and 
= ad to be purchased, One cup and saucer, 
and a single mgs a gridiron and a frying-pan, 
had sufficed for Uncle Zackie; this would not 
meet the requirements of nine persons, and had 
to be supplemented. 

Then, again, all the clothes of Richard, his 
mother, and his children had been ‘salved’ in 
the wreck, and were therefore lost to him. It 
was necessary to buy fresh clothes. What had 
been ‘salved’ was past recovery. 

Seven little girls! Was not that enough to 
break a poor man’s heart? Was it not selfish 
and cruel of Polly to spread her wings and fly 
to a better world and there enter into rest, and 
leave him alone in this rough world to battle with 
hunger and cold—with seven little maidens on his 
back? No wonder that his back began to bend ; 
no wonder that his flesh fell away, and he looked 
thin and transparent ; no wonder his clothes were 
so poor and patched. But his seven little girls 
were ae and upright and sturdy and neat. 
He stinted himself of everything that they might 
lack nothing. It was a desperate battle, and 
only stron Sie could have nerved him to fight 
it. If Richard Cable could have gone to sea, he 
might have earned something better than what 
he could pick up at St Kerian ; but he had either 
taken a distaste to the sea since his last voyage, or 
he could not bring himself to leave his children 
any more, 

e went about the parish to the farmers, 
limping on his stiff leg, and asked for work. 
Could ‘ hedge? He had never learned the art, 
and let me tell the reader that hedging is an 
art, an art which School Boards are Eilling ; 
it is an art to be acquired in boyhood, and 
there is hardly a young man nowadays who can 
hedge. Did he know anything about cattle? 
He had had no experience, and not a farmer 
would intrust his cattle to him, that he might 
acquire experience on them. Could he plough? 
He had never tried ; and good ploughing is not 
easily acquired. A walking postman was needed 
for five parishes, the pay six-and-sixpence per 
week; the distance to be walked, fair weather 
or foul, twenty miles—but then, Richard was 
lame ; so he refused the six-and-six. 

The org authorities, the whole neighbour- 
hood—that is, all five parishes—took it ill that 
he rejected the office of walking postman so 
liberally offered him. That he was lame, was 
his concern, not theirs. He rejected the office 
because he was proud; he was puffed up with 

ride because he was a foreigner. What could 
be expected of a man who had seven little 
girls and not a boy? Seven little maids! What 
was to become of them if their father died? 
They and their grandmother would have to go 
to the workhouse ; and who would have to pay 
for them there, for feeding, for fattening of 


them, for clothing, and educating them? Who 
but the ratepayers? No wonder that, with such 
a pores, the ratepayers looked on Richard 
Cable with a resentful eye. 

He got work at last—work for the time being 
—he took it resentfully, surlily, with gall in 
his heart—work on the roads, 

There was another matter which had not con- 
duced to diffuse a kindly feeling towards Cable 
in the place. One day, a village boy had knocked 
little Mary down out of wanton wickedness. She 
was a forei had parents, the 
entire parish, s against these foreigners, and 
he thought himself at liberty to denncutonte his 
dislike by outward act. en Richard heard 
this, he was as one . He went after 
the boy and half-killed him in his f He 
ag escaped a summons for this retaliation. 
The boy’s father was a carpenter, and was related 
to every one else in the place. In St Kerian, 
if you touched one, the whole population came 
out against you as a hive of bees. That the 
boy had done what was wrong occurred to no 
one. An outrage had been committed by this 
lame foreigner on a member of the community 
and the entire community took it up and resented 
it angrily. 

Since Richard had crossed the threshold, not 
once had Josephine been named. One might 
have supposed that, as far as Richard was con- 
cerned, no such person existed. 

Since he had entered that cottage, no allusion 
had been made by him or his mother to the 
fortune of Gabriel Gotham. They had but to 
make their necessities known, and they could 
have as much money as they needed. . But 
Richard would have died, his mother would have 
died, one and other would have sat silent and 
watched the seven little girls die of starvation, 
rather than touch a penny of that fortune. They 
were proud, were these Cables, mother and son ; 
their pride was inflexible as iron. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—A SPIKE IN THE NEST. 


The mind of Mr Cornellis was at ease. So com- 
pletely satisfied was he that nothing was to be 
apprehended which could annoy him, that he 
went to town ‘on business,’ as he told his sister 
and daughter ; really, that he might amuse him- 
self, and he remained away from Hanford over 
a fortnight. 

When his affairs were in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and he saw that only desperate measures 
could avail, not to recover him, but to stave off 
a complete break-up, he had begun to draw 
towards his old associates and dupes. His con- 
versation had acquired a sanctimonious savour, 
and the cut of his coat had something cleric 
about it. He laid aside his rather highly coloured 
ties, and adopted black. A moustache he had 
been cultivating disappeared. But when Jose- 
phine acquired the fortune of Gabriel Gotham 
all necessity for picking up the old threads o 
his former life passed away, and he dropped 
once more the rig caper and the formali- 
ties and restraints he had with a bad grace reas- 
sumed under the cogency of adverse circumstances. 
He was an exceedingly shrewd man, as shrewd 
as he was unprincipled; he knew the foibles, 
the follies, the weaknesses of men ; but what he 
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did not know, and made no allowance for, were 
the noble and generous impulses of the heart. 
He traced all action in life to springs—but these 
springs were always mean and selfish; conse- 
quently, he was occasionally foiled in his cal- 
culations. 

He did not understand his daughter’s nature, 
because he was unable to understand that she 
could be actuated by any motives involving self- 
sacrifice. He respected her intelligence, and he 
relied on her wit saving her from doing any- 
thing injurious to her prospects. Her marriage 
with Cable had been a puzzle to him; but he 
supposed that it was due to an unreasoning pas- 


sion for a time blinding her eyes to her interests. 


That she regretted her Kh he had no doubt; 
that she no longer loved Richard, he was aware, 
and he was consequently well assured that she 
would take no steps to bring about a reconcilia- 


tion, and a repetition of the ridiculous and dis-| 


agreeable incidents of the past month, which 
must follow in the train of a reconciliation. As 
there are two hemispheres in the brain, and we 
can therefore simultaneously think of two matters 
at once—as, for instance, we can read aloud, and 
be meditating at the same time on something 
different; or we can converse with a visitor, 
and whilst so doing take an estimate of her dress, 
and note where the braid is off and a glove is 
burst—so are there double, and even more than 
double springs in every heart, and none can tell at 
Be witich is in the ascendant. There is always, 

there always must be, an element of un- 
certainty in the determinations, and consequent 
actions, of every man, for this reason. We cannot 
teli at once which of the springs, even if we 
recognise their existence, is the strongest, and 
what the correcting and controlling force of the 
other that is acting in opposition. Indeed, it is 
not usual that any one of the springs asserts itself 
as a mainspring till late on in life, and in no 
imconsiderable number of persons none ever does 
so assert itself. 

Mr Cornellis regarded his fellow-men much as 
billiard-balls: he had only to walk round the 
table, level his cue, rest the end between his 
thumb and forefinger, and strike, <a to 
a nicety the. angle at which the balls would fly 


| apart; the cannoning and pocketing would follow 


as a matter of course. All went by rule of 
dynamics. And Mr Cornellis would have been 
right had all his balls been perfectly round, and 
absolutely solid, and his table nicely levelled. 
Bat these were elements in the game that did 
not enter into his calculation. 

It is said that the Englishman rushes into war 
thoroughly despising his enemy, and that this is 
the cause of the majority of the disasters which 
mark the ‘initiation of a campaign. Mr Cor- 
nellis shared the Englishman’s contempt for 
an enemys * for every one with whom he 
had dealings. e undervalued his powers ; 
he disbelieved in moral force, and consequently 
made no provision to counteract its effects, 
Stupidity he could allow for; and when he 
encountered strong principle, he misjudged it, and 
eschewed it as stupidity deeper than what he had 
allowed. 

Mr Cornellis and the rector viewed the world 
of men from opposed points. The latter was 
surprised and troubled when he found that other 


motives swayed men’s conduct than truth and 
honour and love; and Mr Cornellis was per- 
plexed and angry when he came across those 
who were not either intensely stupid or wholl 
self-seeking. Neither liked the other. Mr Sell- 
wood was forced to mistrust Cornellis; but he 
never could persuade himself that Josephine’s 
father was as devoid of principle as his clear 
common-sense obliged him to suspect. 

When Mr Cornellis went to town ‘on business,’ 
he gave no address where he might be found ; he 
did not desire to be worried by his sister’s letters 
concerning the trivialities of Hanford life ; conse- 
quently, his daughter was unable to communicate 
her intention to him till he was pleased to emerge 
from the seclusion in which he had kept himself 
and shrouded his acts whilst in town. When, 
after a visit to London that lasted somewhat over 
a fortnight, and had cost him a considerable sum 
of money, Mr Cornellis reappeared at Hanford, 
not much fagged with his business, in a completely 
new suit, in the latest fashion, from the best 
tailor, and with a new diamond pin in his tie, he 
was not in the smallest degree prepared for the 
— his daughter had in store for him. 

Cornellis had never taken pains to gain his 
daughter’s affections ; he was aware that he had 
not her esteem ; there was always present between 
them an invisible barrier. When two intellects 
are set in yr any and the male and elder is 
aware that the other is its match, there ensues a 
sense of injury and aversion. It dreads a contest 
lest it should sustain a fall. Mr Cornellis had 
seen his daughter's mind and character form 
under his eye with an independence that an- 
noyed him, He had not moulded them—they 
had shaped themselves. Where he had inter- 
fered, his interference had brought about results 
the opposite to what he designed. The chronic 
antagonism between them had not broken out 
into civil war till Josephine had declared her 
intention to her father of taking Richard as her 
husband. After one savage passage-of-arms, a 
truce ensued ; the father knew he had gone too 
far, and he used all his arts to recover the lost 

round, The marriage of Josephine had brought 
her closer to him than she had been in her pre- 
vious life. She had been forced to acknowledge 
that he was right in his opposition, and to submit 
to his guidance. He acquired an ascendency 
that satisfied him, and he rashly supposed that 
this ascendency was final and secure. Mr 
Cornellis had written to announce his return, 
and to order the carriage to meet him at the 
station. He was surprised to see Josephine on 
the platform ready to receive him, when he 
arrived from town by the train he had men- 
tioned. This was an attention he had not 
anticipated. She was dressed very quietly in 
her blue serge, and with a close straw bonnet 
trimmed with navy-blue ribbons. 

‘Why—Josephine,’ said he, taking her arm as 
he stepped out of the carriage, ‘what new fad 
is this—dressing like a superior domestic ?’ 

‘I am glad you have arrived as appointed,’ 
said she, without answering his question. ‘Had 
you come by a later train, I might have missed 
you. Iam going off by the next up-train.’ 

Indeed ? ither ?’ 

‘Will you come with me into the ladies’ 
waiting-room—there is no one there—or walk 
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with me on the platform, whilst I tell you what 
I have to say?’ 

‘Well—be I want to get home, and 
cannot detain the horses.’ 

They walked together out of the station along 
the platform, where there was no one to over- 

*You are looking well, papa. (2 
your visit $0 town ? 

‘I have been steeped to the ears in business,’ 


‘Papa, I am going.’ 

‘So you have told me; but I have not been 
informed whither.’ 

‘I am going into Somersetshire—near Bath.’ 

What for?’ 

She hesitated. She was a brave girl, but she 
shrank from the scene that must occur. The 
rector, aware that the interview would be unplea- 
sant, had volunteered to relieve Josephine of 
the duty of telling her father what had been 
determined and done. But she had declined his 
offer, and had resolved—it must be admitted, 
with a spice of craft—to break the intelligence 
to her father almost in public and a minute 
before she departed. After that quarrel with 
him which had driven her desperate and made 
her plunge into the sea, she shrank from a private 
interview ; and she knew that if he were told 
what she had decided on whilst she remained 
at Hanford, the house would be insupportable. 


arrangements already completed ; and as soon as 
this was done and she were away, the better 
for both. 

‘For the life of me,’ said Mr Cornellis, ‘I 
cannot see why that precious idiot of a cook 
of ours should never make bisque to my fancy. 
No great difficulty in pounding prawns, I shou 
have the way, Josephine—artichoke 
4 ith crushed almonds is worth living 
or. 

‘Papa, I have something very important to 
tell you.—Never mind about sou oe. I am 
afraid’—with a touch of her old self—‘I am going 
to salt and flavour your soup not at all to your 


‘Go on with what you have to say; I am 
impatient to be on my way in the carriage.’ 

My train will start in five minutes. I have 
my ticket, and my boxes are labelled. But I 
have only five minutes in which to tell you 
yeeng that will surprise and, I fear, annoy 


you 

word,’ said Mr Cornellis irritably, 
‘you ve the knack of making one uncomfort- 
able. You treat me as the boys treat the plovers. 
When they have found a nest on the downs, 
they drive a spiked stick into the ground at the 
bottom, so that the poor bird cannot sit on 
her eggs comfortably, and she goes on laying 


till she has heaped her over the spike, so 
as to make her seat tolerable—What new stake 
have you been driving into my home? M 
whole time and energies are taken up with 
covering the prickles and goads you fabricate 
to torment. 

‘You have been from home,.papa, so it has 
not been possible for me to consult you since 
the rector returned from Cornwall.’ 

‘What did he find there ?’ 

‘The yacht was wrecked ; but Richard and the 
children and his mother are saved; the other 
poor fellows are lost.’ 

‘Things might have been managed better,’ 
growled Mr Cornellis. 

‘Poor Richard has injured his thigh, and is 
likely to be lamed for life.’ 

‘If he be tied by the leg to the Cornish rocks, 
so much the better.—Are you going as the eagle 
to tear the entrails of your Prometheus?’ 

‘Papa, I have been considering about Cousin 
Gabriel’s legacy. You let me accept it; you 
let me marry Richard without telling me who 
Richard was. I have learned that now; and I 
know that Cousin Gabriel performed an act of 
‘acer injustice in not recognising his son and 
eaving his estate to him.’ 

‘That was Gotham’s concern.’ 

‘I have inherited what . to belong to 
Richard. I have considered the situation, and 
I have resolved not to take the legacy.’ 

‘You have taken it.’ 

‘I am going to—no, to be correct—I have 
already—surrendered it.’ 

‘I do not understand you.’ 

‘I have no — to the estate. When the 
rector went to Cornwall, I told him to. offer 
it to Richard. You know, papa, that Cousin 
Gabriel left everything in trust till I married, 
and that at marriage I became sole possessor, 
with entire liberty to do what I liked with the 
property. I was so sure, when I came to con- 
sider matters, that Cousin Gabriel meant the 
estate to pass to his son, through me, that I 
could in conscience do no other than transfer 
it to Richard. I have striven to do what is 
right, and I have made the transfer.’ 

‘You do not mean’—— Mr Cornellis could not 
finish the sentence; he had turned the colour 
of a Jerusalem artichoke. 

‘I do indeed mean what I pk pepe I have 
been with the lawyer, and wood has 
helped me, and it is all done, The difficulty 
we have had to contend with is, that Richard 
absolutely refuses to accept what I offer. I did 
not think myself justified in retaining any share, 
and I wanted to make over every penny unre- 
servedly to Richard ; but Mr Sellwood and the 
solicitor have advised me otherwise, and I have 
retained an annuity of two hundred and fifty 
pounds for my separate use as long as I live. 
—But, papa, I had already made up my mind 
to touch nothing of Cousin Gotham’s money— 
so long as I do not share it with Ric I 
mean—till I can receive it from him. So I 
will not have this annuity for my own self; 
I give it'to you. You shall enjoy that; and, 
unless Richard objects, which is not likely, you 
can live at the Hall’ 

*On two hundred and fifty !’ 

‘Of course the place must be kept up, and 


| | 
| 
replied. got ettner’s occasiona A 
and had “yrange really good to eat, neither 
over-salted nor under-spiced. When I am a little : 
out of sorts, I run in there and have a bowl 
J} oof — It sets my stomach right when nothing 
else does—light and nourishing. I am fond of 
Kettner’s, quiet—and good wines. The waiter ; 
there knows me, and is attentive.’ 
| 
atever he might say, he co not alter her f 
. mind. His absence had enabled her to dispose 
of everything, undisturbed; and now all that 
remained to be done was to inform him of| L 
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the maintenance of the house and estate will 
be paid out of the estate. I do not see why 
you should not continue to live at the Hall; 
you will have the two hundred and fifty in 
addition to your own private income, and have 
the house and garden rent free.’ 

He turned his face towards her and opened his 
mouth to speak. The face was livid and quiver- 


ing with evil passion. Every veil of disguise’ 


had fallen; the ugly villainy of the man’s soul 
lared at her out of his eyes. She shuddered. 
He looked, with his mouth open, as if he could 
have flown at her and bitten her. He could 
not - anh he was too greatly agitated to utter 


WO 


‘Shall we turn back towards the station?’ 
continued Josephine. ‘I see it is time for me 
to be getting into my carriage. I have not much 
more to say. If I have forgotten anything, Mr 
Sellwood will supply the deficiency.—Richard is 
angry with me, and he has cause to be angry. 
I shall never rest till he forgives me and takes 
me to his heart again. I have been unworthy 
of him. I was not well advised; but my own 
heart was rebellious. I have been proud, and 
now I am pring into the world to learn humility. 
—Papa, Sellwood will explain to you the 
course I have elected. I have told Aunt Judith ; 
but she cannot understand. I intend to earn 
my own livelihood, and earn Richard’s respect. 
—There—the bell is ringing; I really must be 
off. I have taken a third-class ticket.—Let my 
arm go, papa. Say good-bye ; we shall not meet 
again for some time. If I have been unlike a 
daughter to you and failed in love—I ask your 
pardon. I fear—I fear that I have driven a 
spike into the nest that wounds you.’ 

‘That impales me,’ groaned Mr Cornellis. 


WHAT IS A DAY? 


A SIMPLE question enough, and one that admits 
of various simple answers, each correct as far 
as it goes. In one sense in which it is commonly 
used, ‘day’ indicates the period of light as distin- 
guished from that of darkness, denoting, therefore, 
any length of time under six months, according 
to the latitude of the observer and the season of 
the year. Another popular meaning is the space 
of twenty-four hours, including a period of light 
and another of darkness. This, again, is not the 
same all the world over, as the times of its com- 
mencement and termination vary in different 
countries, some reckoning from evening to evening, 
others from morning to morning, while modern 
civilised nations count from midnight to mid- 
night. Astronomers, also, have their various 
days: the absolute solar day, ranging from about 
half a minute under, to the same amount over 
twenty-four hours at different times of the year; 
the mean solar day, being our common day of 
twenty-four hours; the lunar day, of nearly 
twenty-five hours ; and the sidereal day, of about 
four seconds short of twenty-four hours. 

These different answers, and the phenomena to 
which reference must be had for their explana- 
tion, would provide material for a long article. 


But there is another aspect of the question which 
is not less interesting, though not so frequently 
alluded to: we refer to the duration of each day 
on the surface of the earth, the place and time at 
which it is first seen, and at which it finally dis- 
appears. 

The succession of day and night depends on the 
rotation of the earth on its axis; and since the 
earth is of a globular shape, it is evident that the 
whole of its surface cannot be turned towards the 
sun at one and the same moment ; in other words, 
that it cannot be noon all over the earth at once. 
A little thought will show that whenever it is 
noon at any one place, it is midnight on the 
opposite side of the earth; and at the different 
places between, all the times of day are at one and 
the same moment to be found. Take a particular 
example to make this clearer. When it is noon 
at London, the countries exactly on the opposite 
side of the earth—say New Zealand and its neigh- 
bourhood—are turned directly away from the 
sun, and therefore have midnight. Paris, being 
a little farther east than London, will have been 
brought directly under the sun a little earlier; 
that is to say, at London noon, Paris noon has 
been gone a few minutes. Go to Egypt and 
Constantinople, farther east ; their noon has been 
gone an hour or two. Farther on, again, India 
is approaching her eventide, and China and Japan 
have already sunk into darkness. Turn your face 
west, however, across the Atlantic: you will find 
our American cousins have not yet reached their 
mid-day, in fact are thinking in New York about 
breakfast, and out west in California are hardly 
yet getting up. Still to the west, we come round 
again to New Zealand, where the day—which was 
only just dawning in California—which was high 
noon at London, and afternoon in India—this 
same day, say the Ist of July, is, as we saw, on 
the eve of departing altogether, to give place to 
a new one, the 2d of July. It is clear, then, that, 
while the 1st is still young in America, and long 
before it is over even in England, the 2d will be 
well started in New Zealand and countries in 
that longitude, and will come round the world 
from east to west as all its predecessors have 
done. 

The question then arises: where did this day,’ 
the 2d of July, first begin? It was not in Ame- 
rica, for we saw the folks there just about to rise 
on the Ist. Yet it was beginning in New Zealand. 
Therefore, it must be either in New Zealand 
or some place between there and America. The 
fact is that there is no defined place where the 
day can be said to appear first of all. Civilisation 
originally spread from east to west across the Old 
World, and then across the New, carrying its 
calendar with it. The day came from the east, 
and travelled across to the west, and no one asked 
whence it originally came or where it ultimately 
died. Thus, the common u treating the day 
as appearing first in the Old World and then 
groaseding $0 the New, left no place for the new 

y’s birth except the wide Pacific Ocean; and 
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when traffic began to cross that ocean, and the 
question was forced upon men’s minds in a manner 
which we shall soon see, a sort of understanding 
was arrived at that the day should be deemed to 
begin there. 

According to the way in which this ony a 
ment is now carried out, the first land that the 
new a dawns upon is Easter Island, about two 
hundred and thirty miles west of the coast of 
Chili, South America. That is to say, the 2d of 
July breaks here within a few hours of the Ist 
having broken on the American coast to the east, 
and the two days run on alongside—the 2d in 
Easter Island re places west, the 1st in all places 
on the American continent. We may therefore 
realise this idea—that at twenty minutes past 
seven any morning of our lives in Great Britain, 
the next day is commencing on the world, and 
is to be found at this little island in the Pacific 
Ocean, whence in due course it will travel round 
tous. But to have thus the start of the world is 
not an unmitigated advantage to these islanders. 
Suppose one of them sails east to America, what 
is the result? He will find they keep the day 
there under a different date, and he will have 
to reckon one day in his calendar twice over to 
put himself right with their notions On the 
other hand, if an American crosses from east to 
west this wonderful magic line where the day 
begins, he will find the dates in this fresh part of 
the world are one in advance of him, and he must 
needs strike a day out of his calendar to keep up 
with the times. This fact was curiously illus- 
trated in the case of Magellan, the Portuguese 
captain, who sailed round the world from east to 
west in 1522, and having crossed the magic line 
of ‘day’s birth’ in his wanderings, his calendar 
became of course a day in arrear. The sailors 
were completely ignorant of this, and finding, on 
landing at some, that their Sabbath was falling 
on a Monday, they accused one another of tamper- 
ing with the reckoning. It was not for some time 
that the true explanation was discovered. The 
converse case is made the hinge of the plot in 
Jules Verne’s Rownd the World in Highty Days, 
where the author depicts an eccentric Englishman 
Phileas Fogg, who made a wager that he would 
go round the world in eighty days. He accom- 
plished his feat in what he thought was eighty- 
one days; but on arriving in London, found his 
friends anxiously expecting him, and discovered 
he had just won his wager. He had crossed the 
magic line eastwards, and had forgotten to sub- 
tract the day he had thus gained. 

To put the matter another way. In sailing 
round the world eastwards, the days are each a 
little less than twenty-four hours, according to 
the speed of the ship, as the sun is met every 
morning a little earlier. These little differences 
added together will amount in the course of the 
circumnavigation to twenty-four hours, giving the 
sailors an extra day, not in imagination, but in 
sober truth, as they will have actually eaten an 
extra day’s food and consumed an extra day’s 

On the other hand, in sailing westward, 
the sun is overtaken a little each day, and so 
each day is rather longer than twenty-four hours, 
and clocks and watches are found to be too fast. 
This also will amount, in sailing round to the 
starting-point again, to one whole day, by which 
the reckoning has fallen in arrear. e eastern 


ship, then, has gained a day, and the western ship 
has lost one, leading to this apparent paradox, 
that the former ship has a clear gain of two whole 
days over the latter, supposing them to have 
started and returned together. 

Colonies and settlements have occasionally had 
strange experiences in this matter of dates. Great 
nations have a tendency to make all their posses- 
sions follow the institutions of the mother-country 
as far as possible, and with respect to the calendar 
this rule holds good. It is indeed the reason why 
most of the islands of the Pacific keep Asiatic 
dates, although some of them are much nearer the 
American than the Asiatic coasts ; the fact being 
that these islands were discovered and settled b 
mariners sailing from Asia, who of course took 
their calendar with them and never thought of 
altering it. The system, however, of carrying a 
foreigner’s reckoning into another country Soe 
not always worked so successfully. A few years 
ago, Alaska—the north-west corner of America— 
having been settled from Russia and being owned 
by Russia, kept its calendar as it had been brought 
round from the west by Russians; on the other 
hand, the rest of America kept the date which 
had come round to them with the discoverers 
from the east, which was of course a day behind 
the former ; so here were two different dates close 
at hand, When Alaska was ceded by treaty to 
the United States in 1867, the inconvenience of 
continuing this was evident, and the Alaskan 
calendar was forthwith summarily altered to 

ree with that of the United States. Hence, 

though this portion of the continent stretches 
out far to the west of Easter Island and other 

laces where eastern time is reckoned, yet, to 
teing it into conformity with its present rulers, it 
has to keep a full twenty-four hours behind these 
places in its reckoning of days. 

More curious and anomalous even than this is 
the case of the deny ogy Islands ; for, although 
these lie so near to the Asiatic coast, it was by 
Spaniards who sailed eastwards from America 
that they were settled. Did they revise their 
calendar when they crossed the ap. line, and 
strike out a day, to keep themselves abreast of the 
times? No such thing: the Spanish Dons of that 
day were a proud and fiery folk, and if their 
pes Ahn did not agree with the times, then so 
much the worse for the times. Anyhow, the fact 
remains that, when they arrived at the Manila or 
Philippine Islands, they still reckoned by the 
<keaie which had been taken from Spain to 
America, and from America by them on their 
voyage. They were, of course, a day in arrear ; 
but as there were not then any important settle- 
ments of civilised nations thereabouts with whom 
the date could be compared, the error was not 
noticed ; the reckoning took firm hold, and in 
consequence, the inhabitants of Manila keep plod- 
ding along one day behind all their immediate 
neighbours. 

ven so far as British settlements are concerned, 
it is in many cases by pure accident, and not by 
preconceived design, that their calendar is kept in 
accordance with the general rule, For example, 
the first settlers of Botany Bay—the place where 
for many years involuntary emigrants from this 
country found free quarters—went out in 1788 
under orders to sail round Cape Horn westwards 
to their destination. Stress of weather, however, 
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forced them eastwards round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and so they reached Australia with eastern 
date, which of course they ought to keep; whereas, 
if they had followed their orders and proceeded 
by Cape Horn, they might easily have fallen into 
tite same error as the Philippine islanders. A 
few years later, a missionary expedition to the 
South Sea islands met with a similar accident, 
and so took eastern date with them, thus falling 
in with the recognised rule. The French, how- 
ever—according to a writer in Notes and Queries 
in 1858—sent an expedition in the early part of 
this century westwards to Tahiti, who took their 
own date with them, and, in accordance with the 
emulative spirit which runs so high between 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, refused to conform 
to the calendar they found then in use on the 
islands, and kept their own, holding their Sab- 
baths and festivals the day following those of the 
English residents, The writer from whom we 
quote does not explain the ultimate result of the 


matter. 

By way of showing in a ical manner what 
a day is according to the view we set before our- 
selves, let us suppose it that bells should be 


rung all over the world for the whole day on 
some particular Christmas Day. 
This chime, then, would first be heard at Easter 
Island, and that at twenty minutes past seven b 
our Greenwich time in the morning of the 24t 
December. After the ringing had been going on 
there for three hours, the bells of the Sandwich 
Islands would join in chorus. Two hours later 
we should hear those of New Zealand and the 
Fiji Islands, Rather more than another two 
hours later, and Adelaide and Japan would ‘salute 
the happy morn’ with their tintinnabulations. 
But while all the rest of Polynesia and Australasia 
was thus vocal with melody, an ominous sullen 
silence would reign in the Philippine Islands, to 
which no ‘Babe in Bethlehem born’ would be 
heralded for full twenty-four hours yet. Dis- 
ing these belated Spaniards, the music 
reaches the Asiatic continent: Bombay takes up 
the tale four hours after Adelaide ; St Petersburg, 
four hours after Bombay; and our own ‘Bow 
Bells’ would peal forth two hours after St Peters- 
burg—that is, sixteen hours and “, minutes 
after the first clang at Easter Island. The Azore 
Islands would commence their ringing last of all 
Euro bells, being a full hour and a half later 
than London. New York would follow five hours 
after us ; and Denver City, on the ‘Great Divide,’ 
about two hours after New York—that is to say, 
just about the time when the bells of Easter 
a through their twenty-four 
hours, would be stopping. Alaska, still farther 
west on the continent of America, steps forward 
three hours after Easter Island has finished ; and 
finally, the Philippine islanders commence to wake 
the echoes when all their neighbours are sinking 
into silence, five hours after Alaska has begun, 
and about eight hours after the last note on Easter 
Island. It is now about four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 25th with us, and as the Philippine 
bells have still their twenty-four hours to ring, 
Christmas Day, which began at twenty minutes 
past seven in the morning of the 24th, will not be 
over till four in the afternoon of the 26th. 
Thus, to the various definitions of a day which 
we hinted at in our opening remarks, we may add 


this, that, considered with reference to its first 
appearance on the earth and its final departure 


from it, a day is a period of about fifty-six hours | 


and forty minutes. 


WYTHRED’S WHARF: A THAMES-SIDE 
TALE. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I.—MYSTERY. 


Between Thames Street and the river Thames, 
upon a spot on which the castle of an English 
monarch once stood, there stands a lofty ware- 
house; so lofty, that even at mid-day it throws 
some shadow upon the broad wharf below, where 
steamboats and lighters and other craft are closely 
moored. It isa busy scene; for upon that ‘silent 
highway,’ where formerly the gilded barges of 
royalty glided to and fro with cargoes of dames 
and courtiers, black barges now pass in slow pro- 
cession, led by asthmatic tugs of the most demo- 
cratic appearance. Here laughter seldom greets 
the ear; the hoarse shouts are heard of bargees 
and lightermen, and the constant trundling of 
iron trucks loaded with boxes, sacks, or bales; but 
above all other noise sounds the rattling chain- 
work of huge cranes when the goods are lifted 
into the air and swallowed up at some wide aper- 
ture upon one of the numerous floors of the ware- 
house—a warehouse which would seem to boast 
of unlimited accommodation ; for the unloading 
from the lighters and the lifting of merchandise 
into one storeroom or another go on day after 
day from dawn until dusk. 

pon the first floor of this warehouse, looking 
out upon the river, is Mr Lintock’s office. Mr 
Lintock is the proprietor. Wythred’s wharf and 
warehouse have been in the family for genera- 
tions. Few richer men are to be found than 
John Lintock in the city of London; and yet, 
as he sat late one afternoon at his desk, this 
a, wharf-owner had a discontented, troubled 
ook. His forehead was deeply wrinkled, and 
the expression in his eyes was that of a man 
who was constantly haunted by some distressful 
thought. A knock at his office door, for no 
obvious reason, startled him. It was growing 
dusky on the river, and the men were beginning 
to disperse for the night. It was duskier still in 
the wharf-owner’s room. 

‘Who’s that?’ Mr Lintock, half-rising from his 
chair, shaded his eyes with his hand.—‘t Ducket ? 
Ah, that’s right.—Well, Ducket, said he, when 
the man had closed the door, ‘ what is it?’ 

Looking round the sombre room, Ducket said : 
‘Shall I light your — sir?’ 

‘No, Ducket. I shall not need it to-night. I 
am going home.—Have you anything to say ?” 

Ducket was Mr Lintock’s foreman. He was a 
broad-shouldered man, with large limbs and a 
great honest face. His figure was angular—a 
ne form, ae in its stoop by constantly 

nding to lift heavy weights. He had the keen, 
searching eyes of one long accustomed to the 
supervision of a hive of workmen. 

You wished me to tell you, sir, when I saw 
Clogstoun again.’ 
‘Well?’ said Mr Lintock, noticing some hesita- 


tion. 
*T have seen him.’ 
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‘ About the wharf ?’ in Trinity Square as junior partner in a Ham- 


‘No; he has given up coming here. He took 
the hint I gave him last time, and has kept away ; 
though I never thought that he would.’ 

RA then,’ said Mr Lintock, ‘did you see 

m 

‘On London Bridge. He was lounging there, 
sir—leaning over the pet. It was getting 
dark, as it might be now; and I saw him look at 
the warehouse and then down into the river, as 
if he had half a mind to drown himself. I’m 
a-thinking, sir, added Ducket, ‘that he’s getting a 
bit daft.’ 

The wharf-owner answered thoughtfully: ‘A 
danger to himself.’ 

‘And to others, sir,’ said the foreman signifi- 
cantly. ‘He’s plotting. A man like Clogstoun 
would stick at nothing.’ 

‘What do you mean, Ducket, by that?’ 

Ducket twisted his cap in his hand and glanced 
out of the window — the darkening river. 
revenge,’ said he, 

‘ 

‘Plotting revenge, repeated Ducket, with a 
uick look at his master. ‘Why, these broken- 
own, drunken chaps like Clogstoun, sir, have 

nothing to lose—they set no value on life.’ 

“Do you mean their own ?’ 

‘ sir; neither their own nor other people's. 
You’ll excuse me, sir; but if you had seen his 


face’-—— The foreman tly. Some- |. 
ed him 


thing in Mr Lintock’s face : a keen 
stab could scarcely have produced a more sudden 
change. But the startled expression passed before 
he could even inquire if his master was ill. 

‘Ducket,’ said Mr Lintock, rising from his 
chair, ‘if Clogstoun ever comes to the wharf, 
either by Thames Street or the river, you have 
my leave to hand him over to the police. We 
must run no risks in a place like this.—I am glad 
to see,’ added the wharf-owner approvingly, ‘that 
you are alive to the fact that the man is a dan- 
gerous character.’ 

As he drove that evening towards London 
Bridge Station through the it streets, Mr 
Lintock peered restlessly’ out of the carriage 
window ; and in the large ni. em where 
men with uncouth, dissipated faces laughed 
and talked at half-open tavern doors, he looked 
about him with the horror of one who dreaded 
to recognise some repulsive face ag 4 them. 
It was not until the wharf-owner had passed 
into the crowded station that he seemed to throw 
off in some degree this strange curiosity in his 
unfortunate fellow-men. 

Mr Lintock lived at Greenwich, and the train 
was on the point of starting. As he stepped into 
an unoccupied compartment and the porter was 
closing the door, a young man came up out of 
breath and 8 ay in after him. By the dim 
lamp overhead the ised each other as 
friends, and a warm greeting took place between 


‘Why, Overbeck,’ said the wharf-owner, ‘ what 
takes you to Greenwich?’ | 

‘I was coming down to pay you a visit.’ 

‘To dine with us!—I am delighted to hear 
it. 

A matter of business between Mr Lintock and 
Percy Overbeck had originally brought them 


Sq 

burg firm, and often had occasion to land goods 
at Wythred’s wharf. The wharf-owner, in his 
ye days, had known Overbeck’s parents ; 
and he had welcomed to a place at his hearth 
this son of his old friends, as soon as he presented 
his ‘letter of recommendation ;’ and so it came to 
that the young Hamburg merchant quickly 
earnt to realise that Mr Lintock had a fascinat- 
ing daughter. Nor did he despair of some day 
winning Bertha Lintock’s hand. 

The train was in rapid motion. The two 
friends, seated opposite to each other, were chat- 
ting piety, when a startling change came 
over Mr Lintock’s face. The expression was that 
of abject terror. With his eyes fixed as though 
he were fascinated—fixed upon the further window 
of the carriage—the wharf-owner sat pale and 
speechless, Overbeck could not withdraw his 
gaze 3 and so conga did Mr Lintock’s altered 
ace and attitude impress him, that for the 
moment he imagined something supernatural had 
appeared to him. Turning his head to follow the 
direction of the wharf-owner’s eyes, Overbeck was 
surprised to see no phantom—nothing visible 
beyond the window but black night. 

Overbeck placed his hand upon Mr Lintock’s 
arm. ‘Are we in danger? You stare as though 
you anticipated plan kd terrible. If there is 
an 


The wharf-owner raised his right hand to 

silence his companion, at the same tinie covering 

his eyes with his other, as if to shut out some 

repulsive sight. ‘There is no danger’—he spoke 

in a strange agitated voice—‘no danger now. It 


is 

answer, in Overbeck’s excited state of 
mind, did not satisfy him. ‘There was danger, 
then? If it was real, and not mere fancy’—— 

‘It was real. It’s poor, Mg met to-night. 
Your presence has saved my life.’ 

‘In what possible way ?’ 

‘Do not question me now,’ said Mr Lintock 
with great earnestness, ‘I saw, as distinctly as 
I see you at this moment, a face at that further 
window’—and he pointed towards it as he spoke 
—‘a face that has haunted me for more than a 
year past.’ 

Overbeck sprang up to go to the carriage door ; 
but the wharf-owner placed a restraining hand 
upon his shoulder. ‘Don’t stir! The face has 
gone. It would be madness’—— 

The engine shrieked, and the carriages began to 
slacken pace. In another minute the train had 
come to a standstill in Greenwich Station. 


THE STARLING. 
Tne starling is one of our most interesting birds, 
a bright, active, and exceedingly handsome little 
fellow. His well-known powers of mimicry are 
admirable and amusing. He is also an inoffen- 
sive bird; nay, more—he is very useful. His 
principal food consists of worms, insects, and 
larvee of all sorts, chiefly the last-named; and 
the vast quantities of grub he consumes both on 
his own account and on that of his brood should 
insure for him protection and encouragement. 
Unlike the blackbird and thrush, he does not 
seem to attack fruit of any kind; at least we 


P naam Overbeck had taken part of a house 
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have never observed that he does, and gardeners 
have, therefore, no cause to quarrel with him. 
Nor is he in the least injurious to grain. It is 
an open question whether the rook, to which 
the starling is nearly allied, is entitled to be 
—_ as not, on the whole, more hurtful than 
helpful to the farmer. That he destroys vast 
quantities of grub is certain ; and in this respect 
it is clear he is a good friend of the farmer, 
although the benefit is not very apparent, nor 
can it well be estimated in pounds, shillings, 
and pence. But, on the other hand, he often 
proves very destructive to the potato crop in all 
its stages and to newly thinned fields of turnips. 
On the latter, the rooks will sometimes descend 
in a flock, and in an hour or two of a morning 
pull up thousands of young _ merely, as 
would appear, on the ce of finding a worm 
or grub at the roots, for the turnip plants are 
not eaten by them. But no such charges as 
these can be brought against the starling, 

We are aware that some persons have attempted 
to blacken his character by affirming that he 
destroys great numbers of the eggs of smaller 
birds, especially those of the lark ; and a year or 
so ago, there were those who maintained that 
starlings if allowed to multiply would very soon 
extirpate the larks|s We do not deny that 
master starling sometimes appropriates a few 
eggs of smaller birds, to which he has no legi- 
timate claim. But eggs are not his proper or 
usual food, and at that season of the year when 
the small birds are incubating there is abundance 
of his usual fare to be had, so that he has no need 
to seek a meal by robbery of the sort charged. 
The presumption is, therefore, against what we 
must call the libel. But more than this; we 
think it is sufficient to rebut the charge of his 
maligners to state the fact that in the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, with which we are intimately 
acquainted, starlings, larks, mountain linnets, and 
many other — of small birds, are exceedingly 
numerous. e lark and the mountain linnet 
build their nests on the ground in the most open 
and accessible places, and if the starling were a 
robber of their nests, there would not be such 
immense numbers of these charming songsters in 
those islands. Go where one may in spring and 
summer, he never but hears the inexpressibly 
sweet songs of half a dozen of these ‘ethereal 
minstrels ;’ and the clouds of linnets which 
congregate ther after the breeding season 
and the air with their joyous melody, prove 
plainly enough that they do not suffer much, if 
at all, from starling persecution and depreda- 
tion. 

Until within the last twenty or thirty years, 
the starling was a comparatively rare bind in the 
inland districts of Scotland ; but of late, from what 
cause is not clear, the bird has been increasing 
rapidly. He is not often seen during winter in 
such localities, for at that season he can get but 
little of his proper food ; but considerable num- 
bers now come inland as the breeding season 
approaches, and remain until the scarcity of pro- 
visions compels them to seek the milder districts 
of the sea-coast, where they can always pick up 
a 
Our house is situated about twenty miles inland 
from the shores of the Firth of Forth, and for the 
last twel¥e years we have been greatly interested 


in watching the proceedings of a ord of starlings 
which come here every year to bring out their 
young. We do not know for certain whether it 
is the same identical pair. Sometimes, from the 
repetition of their little ways and tricks of action, 
we think so; at other times, we are doubtful. 
But what is curious is, that there is but one pair 
about the premises, and they always take up the 
same safe and comfortable quarters. There is a 
hole in the wood under the eaves of the pro- 
jecting roof of the house just large enough to 
allow ingress and egress, Somewhere inside, but 
close to this hole, the nest was originally built, 
and continues be built, or should 
suppose, repaired, every year, when the same 
routine and formalities are through. On a 
fine day about the end of January, one bird 
arrives. We hear from above, his cheerful but 
not melodious notes, the exact counterpart of 
the pipe of the golden plover, the whistle of 
the curlew, or the scream of the ull; and 
looking up, see our old starling friend perched 
on the top of a chimney-can, prospecting. He 
remains one or two days, and then disappears. 
In a fortnight or three weeks, according as the 
weather may happen to be good or bad, he 
returns—this time, with a mate. This visit 
commonly lasts for three or four days; and the 

ir carefully inspect their old quarters and 
again take their departure. Not till further on 
in spring do they come and commence the im- 
portant business of the season. 

Most of the arrangements and preparation of 
the nest seem to be made in the early morning, 
During incubation, they are exceedingly quiet, 
and are seldom seen abroad. But as soon as 
the young birds are hatched, the life of the 
arent birds becomes one of ceaseless and evidently 
delightful activity. From ‘early morn to dewy 
eve’ they are busy catering for their young, 
and the quantity of food that is consumed is 
something to marvel at. Both birds are equally 
active; alternately they come and go and exactly 
the same forms are gone throu Bearing a 
writhing worm or grub in its bill, one of the 
parents—there is scarcely any perceptible differ- 
ence in the plumage of the sexes—alights on 
the corner of the roof, and intimates to the 
eagerly — brood, in loud, husky, but 
decidedly cheerful and enco ing screeches, that 
it is at hand with savoury such as they 
love ; and the intimation is received with a chorus 
of clamorous welcome from the throats of the 
hungry young ones. A glance over the eaves, a 
iain’ doveanda, a flash and little flutter of the 
wings, and she disappears into the hole, almost 
immediately — again and flying off on a 
new quest. By this time the other parent bird 
has arrived with a contribution. And so, back- 
wards and forwards alternately all day and every 
day, on parental cares intent, the pair continue 
their labours until the young birds are fully 
fledged—ready for flight, and to start life on their 
own account. We do not know when or how the 

nd essay is first made, for we have never been 
Scumite enough to witness it. We cannot say 
what arguments, persuasions, or gentle force may 
be used—or if the young birds of their own free- 
will go forth into the world when they feel 
competent for an independent career. But evi- 
dently they take their final farewell of their snug 
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quarters early in the morning before the human 
inhabitants of the house are astir. We have 
never seen any of the young birds after they 
have taken wing ; they disappear from the neigh- 
bourhood with the parent feds ; and then for a 
little while there is a cessation of activity on the 
part of the latter; or, more probably, they are 
teaching and helping their young ones to make a 
living for honetiess, But in a week or two, our 
old friends are back again, and set about the work 
of rearing another family—for they bring out 
two broods in the year—and the same proceedi 
are gone through. With the departure of this 
second brood—rather early in autumn—the parent 
birds disappear for the season, and we see no 
more of them until the end of the following 
January. 

This has been the routine of the last twelve 
years; and it seems strange that none of the 
young birds return to the place, or at least neigh- 
bourhood, where they were hatched, as is the case 
with so many other species of birds, But certain 
it is there is not another pair near the house, 
although there is abundance of excellent accom- 
modation for any number of them, and never 
more than our two old friends are seen on that 
most favourite of all perches, in the estimation of 
starlings, the chimney top. 


DOWN WITH THE DIVER. 


‘Have I been at it long, did you say, sir ?—Well, 
a matter of fifteen years or so, and that ought 
to give a man a bit of experience.—Yes; I like 
the life—there’s plenty of variety; the pro- 
fession ain’t overcrowded ; and then you see, sir, 
you’re quite your own master, once you’re down 
under water, and can just get on with your 
work comfortable, with no boss coming prying 
around to see how you be getting on—not that 
he could see much if he did come—— 

‘Not see, you say! Ha, ha! I see you’ve 
been reading one of them fancy tales in which 
a diver is supposed to tell how he has gone into 
the saloon of some sunk ship and found it full 
of corpses of drowned folk, all as if they were 
making a great rush for the deck; and how 
they stare at him with their awful eyes, and 
all look as though they were shrieking at him. 
And he feels awful himself down there with 
more than twenty fathom of water atop of him. 
All my eye, sir! You get down, you’ll find it’s 
a precious little daylight as is there—it’s more 
like the fogs as you get in London. So you can 
tell the gentlemen that write these yarns as they 
sit in their offices, if they want to tell how it 
looks below, they can look out of their windows 
some November afternoon. 

‘Then, bless you, the depth to which the story- 
divers get is amazing, wonderful, and I may say 
appalling. There are divers who say they have 
worked comfortably at seventeen and eighteen 
fathom ; but I’ve never met one of them. Mind, 
I don’t say it can’t be done—only, ten to twelve 
is enough for me, that’s all.—O yes; I know 
that some one has invented a dress and gear for 
thirty fathom, and a lamp with electricity in it; 


but I’ve never seen either one or t’other. And 
I’ve heard tell that some makers have got tele- 
phones rigged to their helmets and spliced along- 
side the air-tube, so as the diver can sing out 
what he wants up aloft; and very convenient 
they ’ll be, and a deal safer than signals. Now, 
when I want less air, I give a pull on the tube; 
and when I need more pumping, I pull four 
times. Likewise, I pull once on the line which 
is round my waist, if I am all right; and four 
times whem I’m coming up. 

‘Ay, ay ; some of us have queer goes at times 
and no mistake.—You’d like to hear one or two? 
Very well, sir; here goes, then.’ 

And my friend Rose, who was at once skipper 
as well as diver, having — vigorously for 
a few moments at his pet brier and got it well 
alight, seated himself on the weather bulwarks of 
the Albatross, as that smart cutter lifted gently 
to the send of the tide, which was ovate, od 
the white cliffs of Flamborough, and sobbing 
eeriely in their weird caverns and crannies, and, 
to the musical piping of an August breeze in 
the rigging, began. 

‘See Filey Brig thereaway on the Ps quarter, 
where a line of white surf is breaking {— Well, 
there ain’t a more uncharitable place on this 
coast in real surly weather. It’s maybe ten 
years and more since an Italian schooner struck 
on the end one wild winter evening and drowned 
her hands, all except one young fellow; and he 
told how, when she et over, he’d seen the 
faces of the skipper and his wife and baby at 
the battened-down skylight. These Italians ain’t 
like us—they have to el no Board o’ Trade 
certificates; and so the skipper needn’t know 
nothing about seamanship nor navigation. This 
poor chap was one of that sort. He was the 
son of a rich shipowner out there, and was sail- 
ing the schooner, like, for fun. Well, his father 
wanted the corpses very particular—something 
about some property, we heard tell; and he 
wrote to my gownor to know as if he’d take 
the job. We weren’t particular about it, for it 
was winter and baddish weather; and a four 
months’ wreck in a strong tideway, and deepish 
water. However, oblige the r old 
we e to try. muc or trying, an 
80 each body.» Well, as 
close on to the spot as we could reckon ; and in 
a day or two a smooth comes, and down I go, 
and see close aside me the identical schooner 
lying nearly on an even keel. I feel my way aft, 
and find the cabin skylight, and soon knock it 
right off, when up shoot the co like bladders 
through the water ; and the hands aloft got them 
alongside and into two coffins as we’d taken on 
chance. It was not a pleasant sight. 

‘Working in a tideway is tedious work, and 
I’ve seen when I’ve been down in the Humber, 
I’ve had to hold on with my left hand whilst I’ve 
worked with t’ other, because the stream took me 
clean off my legs. ne of Humber reminds 
me of a queer sight I saw there a year or so back. 
A wheat-ship had gone down ; but all hands were 
saved excepting the skipper’s wife and baby, as 
had somehow got lost sight of. My mate was 
down getting off the hatches, so as to get at the 
cargo. Suddenly, he signals as he is coming up, 
and we begin to haul in, and I go to the side to 
help him over, and there see the little drowned 
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bairn coming up slowly, just for all the world 
as if it were lying asleep in the water, for Tom 
was holding it up over his head, and I could 
not see aught of him till his hand came up. 
The father was aboard of us, and took and kissed 
that bit of a baby like mad; but we never found 
od woman—she likely went out to sea wi’ the 
ebb. 
‘My poor mate was himself killed not three 
days after at that very wreck. You see, sir, as 
we move about, the air-tube and line follow us, 
and we have to be careful always to come back 
the same road as we go, because, you see, if you 
chance to pass anything on the way, such as a 
stanchion, or go round a mast or under a com- 
panion-ladder and come back t’ other side of it, 
the tube and line kink round it and bring you 
up all standing, and you have to go back and 
follow your tube the way you come. Sometimes, 
if you have been down a goodish while and 
moving about a lot, you get mixed up, and forget 
your bearings, and are in a pretty fix. Why, 
once I remember I was over an hour following 
my tube like a puzzle before I could find my 
way up out of the engine-room in which I was 
working. If it happen that a man can’t noways 
free himself and it’s all touch-and-go with him, 
if he’s only got a clear way above him he has 
one last chance—and a desperate one it is. He 
knocks off his chest and back weights, shuts the 
escape-valves which let out the used-up air in 
his helmet, gets himself as full of air as ever he 
can, then cuts the tube above him, when, if he 
has luck, he tears clear and shoots up through 
the water. Of course, it’s a risky chance; and 
to prevent too quick a rush up, you have to 
fasten your waist-line to somewhere below, and 
hold on to it goin up. Well, Tom got fouled 
somehow, and decided upon cutting his tube, so 
he signals for more air ; and away the pumps go, 
till suddenly there is a rush of bubbles through 
the water, and the same instant we feel a blow 
under this very cutter’s counter. “Goodness me, 
that’s Tom!” I cried. We got hold of him as 
quick as lightning, and had him on deck and 
his helmet off in no time ; but he was as dead 
as a herring. An hour or two afterwards, a 
great blue line showed all round his chest and 
shoulders just where the helmet sits; and the 
doctor said he must have hit full tilt with his 
head, and the blow drove the helmet with such 
force as it crushed all his lungs and things in 
his chest. He had forgotten to fix his waist- 
rope, poor chap, and so could not stop his way 
shooting up. 

*No, sir; I’ve never had to cut my tube. I’ve 
always managed to loose myself somehow, though 
once I got caught, and thought it was all up a tree 
with me; though by the same token it was all 
down a well. It happened at Bradford, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. There was some row 
on about water-supplies. I forget now the rights 
on it; but the owners of a well and spring had 
an idea that their water was being drawn off by 
some one else, so I was sent for to go and see. 
We got the pumps rigged; and I got dressed 
and went down the well, which was an old one, 
with a tunnel leading from the bottom of it, 
which I had to examine, It was about a yard 
high, and of course pitch-dark, and I had to 
creep on hands and knees; but in I get, and 


crawl on for maybe twelve yards, when suddenly 
I feel a great jerk on my tube. “Hullo, what's 
up?” thinks I, and I gets hold of the line to 
signal as how I am all right, and they can 
keep on paying-out, when, to my amazement, 
the line is quite taut, and I cannot pull 
it an inch. Then I begin to feel queerish, and 
crawl back to the well-shaft; but I haven’t 
got above five yards, when I run right w 
against something ; and putting out my and, 
turn all sick in a minute, and think I’m a dead 
man, for a great heap of bricks and rubbish is 
filling up the tunnel, which has fallen from the 
roof, tell you, it often makes me shudder 
when I think of it now even. 

‘Knowing I was caught like a rat in a drain, 
was awful, and I lay there too stupid to do 
anything. Luckily, the tube was uninjured, and 
the air came down all right to me; but I could 
not signal nor nothing, and I should lie there 
till I got stupid and suffocated ; and thinking 
of that, ro me to make a big try for escape. 
Carefully I set to, and an to remove brick 
after brick; but it was awiul work, for I had 
to push each one 9 me, and my heart was 
in my mouth the whole time, lest the movement 
of my arms and legs in the water should wash 
more of the old lining down, and bring the whole 
roof above on to me; and I had to mind, too, 
that I didn’t let any of the rubbish that was 
down cave in and crush the air-tube. Often 
I felt so bad that I was for giving in; but 
somehow I always was brought up by ehnling 
of my sweetheart, for I was courting then, an 
I thought as how I’d like to see her bonnie face 
again. So I goes at it; and I guess I prayed 
pretty hard as I’d get out alive. Well, I get 
at last the hole pretty clear, and after resting 
a bit, crawl carefully on, expecting every minute 
a fall of earth to pin me and crush the breath 
out of my body. But I reach the end at last, 
and scramble out into the well; and I was that 
weak and trembling, that it was some time before 
I could go up the ladder; and then I lay on 
the ground, whi they got the helmet off, afore 
I could speak.—No more of that well for me, 
sir, though they offered me something very 
handsome to go down again. 

‘I had another nasty half-hour once in the 
West Indies, where we were at a wreck. She 
was a large steamer, that had struck on a reef 
and then slipped off into deep water, taking 
down the mails and a valuable cargo with her, 
though, luckily, passengers and hands were all 
eet) There were some papers as were par- 
ticularly wanted, and I was in the chart-room 
under the bridge looking for them, when sud- 
denly as I turned I saw the wicked snout of 
a big shark close to me. Nice fix for any one 
with delicate sort of nerves to be in, pinned up 
in a corner of a little square room and a bi 
brute between you and the door—eh, sir? 
went creepy all over, I can tell you; but I 
kept still, and so did he, merely working a fin 
lazily, like a screw steamer holding on against 
a tide. I got my knife, which we carry screwed 
in our belt, loose, and made up my mind I’d 
make a fight for it, if my gentleman began any 
little game, So there we were.—Sharks as a rule 
will keep clear of a diver ; they don’t seem to 
like his looks, and a helmet don’t make a man 
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look pleasing. The risk is, they may bite 
the fr clean through, and that’s a ate for 
the man.—At last, I stare him out of counten- 
ance, I suppose; leastways, he slews himself 
round, and I see him drift towards the far side; 
and so I begin to sidle for the door. As soon 
as I begin to move, he gets uneasy—maybe my 
tube touched him, or the air-bubbles frightened 
him; anyhow, he makes a rush for the door, 
and I res 
of his tail; but when he was off, I was off 
up too, sharp. : 

‘Well, I could be spinning yarns all day; 
but the tide is about dead-low now; so, if you 
like to don the gear, we'll put you over the 
side, and you can see how it feels under water, 
and get an idea how you’d like to be a diver— 
“ A-walking alone in the depths of the sea,” as 
I once heesd a gentleman sing at a penny reading. 
—Here, Jack, bear a hand !’ 

Jack, the assistant, put his head out of the 
forecastle scuttle, followed by the rest of his stal- 
wart person, and coming aft, proceeded to help 
my friend the diver to dress me. Taking off 
my canvas shoes, I drew on a pair of long 
woollen stockings which came up high above the 
knees ; and then, having had my wrists generously 
anointed with soft soap, I stepped into the dress 
proper, which is a huge combination sort of gar- 
ment made of india-rubber, terminating in long 
leg-pieces like fishing-stockings, and fastening close 
round the neck, and ending at the wrists in rubber 
cuffs, which are so tight as to thoroughly exclude 
the water, and are the cause of the anointing 
with soft soap. 

‘Boots next !? 

Great brogues fastened by straps and buckles, 
and having thick leaden soles, are brought, and 
filled with water, to enable them to be slipped 
on over the rubber-clad feet. 

‘Not exactly dancing-pumps, quoth Jack as 
he fastens them. 

On the chest and round the shoulders are a 
row of copper studs, and to these an oval collar 
of copper is securely bolted by nuts tightened 
by a formidable-looking key. 

‘Now for the helmet, mate.’ 

Jack carefully lifts the one head-piece, 
which has a round window of thick plate-glass 
on each side, and a front-plate which is open, 
and placing it on the collar, screws it round 
and round down to it. The air-tube is at- 
tached to the apealanag and there is a valve 
under the right ear, to let out the used-up air; 
and a second one just below the throat. slab 
of lead is hung over the shoulders, and attached 
to the chest like a small cuirass—a similar one 
forming a back-piece—a thin = is fastened 
round the waist, and threaded through an eye 
on the helmet, and then I am ready for the 
mouthpiece. 

‘You'll feel a bit choky, maybe, when you get 
screwed up, but you’ll soon get used to breath- 


ing the air,’ says Rose encouragingly, as he fixes 


the front-plate of glass and screws it round. 

It is a most curious sensation being thus com- 
pletely cut off from the outer air—and even world, 
it seems—and one’s voice sounds uncanny in the 

reat hollow metal chamber in which the head 
is encased, The air whistles along the tube, but 
brings none of the unpleasant effects of choking, 


tfully make way for the flourishes | I 


own. 

Rose, the diver, looks in at the face-plate, sees 
that all is right, and asks : ‘ Are you vent? 

I nod my head ; and then repeating the signals : 
‘One pull on the rope, all right—four pulls, 
haul up; one tug at the tube, less air—four, more 
air’—he helps me over the side of the Albatross ; 
and getting my feet on the rope-ladder, down 
o. As my, head goes under water, there is 
a slight buzzing in the ears, but it ceases before 
the bottom is felt. A line is fixed to the ladder, 
so there is no difficulty in finding it again; and 
it is = safe to wander away, the only diffi- 
culty being to keep my feet‘on the ground, 
for the air which fills the helmet and inflates 
the whole suit more or less, makes it hard to 
even walk on tiptoe, in spite of the weight of 
the dress, which is a little short of two hundred- 
weight altogether. All round, the light gleams 
yellow, and everything is magnified by the water 
and thick glass, and a curious waving motion is 
apparent ; whilst the air rumbles incessantly like 
surf on a lee-shore, and the stroke of the pumps 
resounds with regular monotony. Whatever other 
sensations a diver may experience, there is em- 
speceone a feeling of utter loneliness ; such as 

once experienced when left at the bottom of 
a fall some twenty feet deep in a cavern up 
on Ingleborough, with wet candles and a broken 

, for full fifteen minutes, whilst my com- 
ion took our one light with him, and returned 
to daylight for a rope and more candles, leavi 
me in total darkness, with the roar and spray o: 
an unseen cascade filling the gloomy chamber. 

‘Unless you be an officer in one of the swell 
cavalry regiments, sir, I doubt if you’ve been 
rigged up in as expensive a suit as this,’ said 
Rose as the helmet was unshipped. ‘Ib cost 
one hundred and sixty pounds—the whole thing, 
that is; and when you were in it, you beat a 
Chinaman all to fits, for you’d a pigtail of an 
air-tube one hundred and twenty fathom long, 

‘Pay 1—Yes; it’s good; but you see it had 
need be, for the risk, there’s no denying, is big. 
Sometimes we make a good haul, if we have 
a special job and get special terms. Now, there’s 
an old mate of mine just retired on twenty 
thousand pounds he’s made of one venture. 
He and another diver “spec’d” on going down 
in deep water to a steamer as had a quantity 
of pe | on board, for half what they raised ; 
and they managed ninety thousand odd or so. 
Of course, these were extraordinary terms, and 
they had rare luck, and I never expect such. 
But anyhow, I like the life, and it likes me, 
and so I am very well satisfied to go on for 
long enough as I am.—And I'll tell you what, 
sir, if you take a fancy for the work, and would 
like to go in for the profession—yes, as I was 
saying, you’ve a mind, I wouldn't “no” 
to taking you ’prentice, and I think 1 could 
turn you out a first-rate diver.’ 

But as the Volswng—586 Royal Canoe Club— 
slips merrily away through the tossing wavelets, 
which send their little kisses of spray across the 

lished deck as they scatter in glittering surges 

fore the sharp stem, her skipper decides—as the 
fresh bracing breeze s past him over the blue 
waters towards the sunlight cliffs, and away over 
the waving corn-fields atop to the green slopes of 
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the distant Yorkshire wolds—that ‘a life on the 
ocean wave’ is to be preferred to one beneath it, 
where 

In the caverns deep of the ocean cold 

The diver is seeking a treasure of gold, 

Risking his life for the spoil of a wreck, 

Taking rich gems from the dead on her deck ; 

For fearful such ey to the diver must be, 

Walking alone in the depths of the sea! 


CRUELTIES TO PIT-HORSES. 


A CORRESPONDENT, Mr W. Morgans, Bristol and 
Westminster, writing to the Colliery Guardian for 
1st July, makes an appeal regarding horses that 
work underground, or, as they are termed, Pit- 
horses. 

He says that many proprietors and managers 

of collieries take pains to protect horses from ill- 
treatment in the mines ; but there can be no doubt 
that in other and numerous instances, cruelties 
to horses go almost unchecked. One common 
form of ill-treatment is working horses with sores 
fretted by the harness. Sometimes the cause is 
misfitting or bad harness, and sometimes mopest 
of washing parts where the hair has clotted by 
sweat and where the harness presses in work. 
Much could be done to avoid all this by better 
supervision of the stabling arrangements and by 
keeping spare collars, that one may be drying 
whilst the other is in use. 
Another evil he wer out as arising from bad 
grading of the roads, whereby, in running down 
steep places, the horse may come to grief in the 
dark passage, and get caught and jammed by the 
upset wagons. Colliery officials could, he says, 
sometimes mitigate this evil, and save expense 
in the longrun, as I have proved by experience, 
by easing steep gradients, and checking the bad 
practice, often seen, of driving roads too steep, 
especially in getting through faults. 

‘Special mention,’ he continues, ‘should be 
made of gross negligence occasionally exhibited 
underground in the supply of drinking-water 
to horses, an evil which is carried in certain 
cases to distressing lengths, the doctrine bein 
that horses sweat less when kept short o 
water. In colliery-work, horses should usually 
be allowed extra supplies of tepid water; in- 
stead of which, an utterly inadequate supply 
is by no means uncommon, icularly if the 
water is brought down the pit, and some one 
can save himself trouble by stinting its use. 
The most abominable cases are perhaps to be 
found amongst those animals which are used in 
remote workings, a mile or two from the pit 
and from the regular stables and water-cisterns, 
When the day’s work is done, these horses should 
be taken back to the stables—a duty which is 
sometimes shamefully neglected. It is easy to 
send corn and hay in the ordinary wagons to 
the remote places where the horses are detained 
for work ; but as for drinking-water—alas! the 
special means for conveying it are in some cases 
so ill-contrived, or so neglected or — that 
the poor brutes get scarcely a sip of it where 
they are at work. Only about a year ago, a 
case came to my knowledge where several horses 
suffered so acutely from thirst as to rush towards 
the miners when drinking tea out of their cans 
—craving for the liquid they could hear bubbling 
into the men’s mouths! heme of those horses 


were well known to have died from sheer thirst 
and exhaustion from overwork; and in their 
extremity, were known to seize the men’s tea- 
cans between their teeth, in a vain desire to get 
at the liquid inside! I forbear mentioning cases 
of vile teasing, striking, and kicking of pit-horses, 
and of working them in unfit states. It would 
only harrow and sicken the feelings. Yet the 
wrongdoers are hardly ever brought to justice. 

‘The officers of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals have no legal power to 
enter the mine—a defect in the law I, for one, 
as a mining engineer, should like to see remedied, 
and I believe owners and managers generally 
would approve of the change. eir responsi- 
bility for the protection of human life leaves 
colliery officials less opportunity than many of 
them would like for care of the horses—of which 
as many as fifty to one hundred may be in a 
single mine—and it would nen managers’ 
hands in checking brutality if they could warn 
those in charge of horses that acts of cruelty 
might be detected at any time by the visit of 
an officer whose duty would be to prosecute in 
such cases. I do not make any charge against 
colliers as a class, I am satisfied that with their 
known brave and generous instincts, they are 
opposed to cruelty, and they often condemn it 
when practised. ... I trust that all who read 
this will increase their exertions to protect those 

it-horses which are cursed by being in bad 
eeping or in bad hands, and that steps may be 
taken to enlist public interest, in order that 
officers of the iety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals may have the same right to 
enter a mine as to enter a cattle-market.’ 


WHERE AND WHEN. 


Wuenre the unsheathing needles of the larch 

Weigh, crimson-coned, the long, supporting spray, 
And mingle to complete the fragrant arch, 

With lowly lilac and the snow of may, 
A twain had trysted, and the bending boughs 
Stirred with the echo of a lover’s vows ! 


When round the jewelled gossamer the haze 
Of morning quivers on the upland wold, 
Till the young corn, beneath the fervent rays 

Of the noon sunlight, brightens into gold— 
Day-dreaming of her absent love, a maid 
Seeks the green twilight of the forest glade. 


When the ripe weight of leaning sheaves is borne 
In the last wagon, from the stubbly field, 

And but the small red berry of the thorn 
Reminds the wanderer of the harvest yield, 

A listener at even, hears the fleet, 

Oft-prayed-for echo of returning feet. 


When the world hushes in enfolding snow, 
And icicles, depending from the eaves, 
Weep in the wintry light ; while Frost below 
His fairy fancies o’er the window weaves, 
Twain linking life and love—‘ Till death us part,’ 
Know but the warm midsummer of the heart. 
C. A. Dawson. 
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